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fROVIsATION ONM'HE 
^lAQrERS TOWARD THFiR 
Order No. 81052&9^ 
Ontversity The State V, of New 
•cr5on: Professor JonalhanV. 



The purpose of this study was ^|i¥e!^ijrttc ihc effea of dramatic V 
improvisation on the attitudes of hig'hili^biDl teachers toward their \ 
.students. These questions were posed: D6hk\\ school teachers who \ ^ 
participate m the Bananii "System for Initiating Improvement fn a \ 
Teacher's Interrelationship Style'* the o «ilher participate in dramatic \ 
improvisation, watch ,in>provisation. of Hear a lecture on the Iknanti system 
change their attitudes toward their sti44cpts as measured by the Mirmesou 
Teacher Attitude Inventory? Are thatchangcs in teachers* attitudes four 
weeks after the trcatmeiit? Do tcapn^fj^fi^t participating in the study 
change their altitudes toward their students during the school year? The 
study population was a group of 25 teachers from a faculty of 
approximately 100. The remaining staff members constituted the costrol 
gr6up. On the first day of school the entire faculty took the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, designed to measure the attitudes of teachers 
. toward saidentsVIn May the 25 experimental subjects used the Benanti 
"System for Initiating irnprpvcment-in a Teacher's Interrelationship Style." 
The system, a nine step procedure, is intended to help teachers become 
more aware of their style of relating to students. It was used as prcfKirtition 
for the interventions tjiat followed for the thre« experimental gr^upX In the 
second pan of the treatment, th^fijiembers of each experimental group took 
part in a 45 minute s^^on illustrating either by jccmre (experimental 
group A), by deni«Jnstmit)n (experimental group B). or by role playing 
(experimental grdup C) a teacher-student interrelationship problem. The 
MTAI was administered to each experimental sul?ject at the end of his/her 
^ssion. On the last day of the school year» the NfTAI was administered 
,^ain to the entire facility. This study in vol vcd^the collection of five sets of 
I data: scores from the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory administered 
./ to the entire fatuity as a pre-tcst in September, post- test MTAI scores from 
, the experimental groups in May. and follow-up MTAI scores for the whole 
faculty in June. Means and standard deviations for each group that took the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory were obtained Differences between 
pre- and post-test scores were calculated for the experimental and control 
groups and mean group changes were ccfmpared for significant differences 
at the .05 level through a i-test Positively significant differences were found 
between the means of experimental group B in pre- and post-test MTAl 
scores and between the means of experimental group A from post-test to 
follow-up test MTAI scores. Negatively significant differences were found 
between the means of experimental groups A and C in pre- and post-test 
MTAI scores and between the means of experimental group C and 
combined experimental groups A. B. and C from post-test and follow-up 
MTAI scores. Negatively significant differences were.found between the 
means of the entire faculty and also of the controlgroup from the 
September and June MTAI scores N on -significant differences were found 
between the means of experimental group B from post-test and follow-up 
lesf MTAI scores.* The most striking finding was that the teachers' attitudes 
loward'stu dents generally became more negative as the year progressed. 
« Time may have affeaed the results of the study. Each u-eatment, which 
lasted only one 45 minute session, took place at the end of the day near the 
end of the schoQl. year just before a holiday weekend It is recommended 
. that topics for further research include the effca of multiple training 
s^sions. each lasting more than an hour, held earlier in,the school year, 
with a sharing or discussion period to follow the improvisations 
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THE KKlTrTS OF TRAlNLNG TEACHl-IlS IN IM KRrKRSONM/ 
COGNITIVE PROBLEM SOLVING SKILLS ON l EACHKR- 
SrtDF.NT INTF.RACTION/CL\SSROOM SOCIAI/EMOHCWAL 
CLIMATE AM) OULDRUVS rkoilLEM SOLVING AHILITI1::S 

Order No. 8107483 
Crameh. I)amua Amta Guuxt. L'*).D Umycrsity^ of Cincinnati, 1980.. 

' i27pp; \ . , . 

\ The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects. of trainmg 
teachers in inicrpcrsonal cognitive problem solving (ICPS) skills on 
teacher-student interaction, social-cmotional climate m t^ie classroom and 
children's problem solving abilities The subjects in the Study were four first 
grade teachers and thcirstydcnLs. Two teacher^ were random 15* scleacd tor 
rccei>'c the traininglrTlCPS skills. A pretest • posttest (unmcdiate) ' posttest 
(delayed) cxpcnmentafdesign was employed. 

The Flanders System^fif Interaction Analysis was used to collect data in 
the arcj of teachcr-stUdejjht intcracuon. The Social- Emotional Climate 
Index provided data regarding the atmosphere aeated in 'the classroom by 
the teacher. The Purdue Elementary Problem Solving Inventory was used to 
assess cmldren's problem' solving abilities. Information was also obtained 
from the tcJachers immediately following the tnining program regarding 
their perceptions of the training and its potential applications in the 
classroom 

The training program for the teachers consisted of three, one hour v 
sessions. The program was based on the work of Spivack and S)iure (19,78) 
and Goldfried and D'Zurilla (1971). 

, Five hypotheses were formulated which predicted that the teacher 
training program would have a positive effect on teacher-studen\;.. 
interaction, the sodal-emotional climate of the classroom, and the problem 
solving abilitie^of the children, immediately ailer training, as wel| a$ after ^ 
three weebFScriod of time^^e results of the data analyses demonstrated a 
positive i!!n^gc in the area of tcacher^student interaction. The other 
hypothecs were not supported. Post-hoc analyses identified specific 
differences between the teachers who bad received ICPS training and those ^ 
who had noL The findings are discussed and particular attention is given to 
the need formot^appropriate measures of adult problem solving ability. 
Suggestions for future research arc also presented / 



NOMCE LVTERVIEWXRS* MESSAGE STRL'CTLRE ANT) . 
LNTERMEW METHODS . ' Order No. 8109458 

Hagcn. Suzanne Johnson, Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 1980. 33Bp£. 

ThLs siudy described 'the verbal messages in SS'noijschcduled, focused . 
micmcws conducted by novice mtcr\ iewers m three sections of a 
University of Nfinnesota inter\ie\ving course Each student iniemcweda - 
stranger, obtaining the respondent's opinion of television programming. ■ 
The students audio-taped and transcribed the interMew These transcnpts - 
consatuted the data for the study. 

The research purposes were to (1) descpbe verbal messages; a firs^ step 
\ in building inier\iew communication theory, and (2) to improve inleniew 
\instruction by identifying novice interviewers' message use. 
\ Major research questions were: (1) What is the distributional and 
sequential structure of verbal messages in these inier\iews'' (2) What types 
of messages did novice interviewers use? (3) Did clusters of mtersiewers 
exist which used different verbal methods in the inijf?Tews? 

Content analysis and interaction analysis were used to answer these. - 
questions. A system theory perspective guided the research method All 
verbal communication in these inters- lews was classified ihtO 20 categories. 
Previous research and Gerbner's communicatiqn model provided the base 
for the category system. CaOgories were designed to describe the form, 
fun.ction. and content of all interviewer and respondent messages. 
Frequency counts of category occurrence were the basic procedure for 
describing the intemews, Chi-square analysis and cluster analysis were also 
used to answer the research questions. , , 

As a control; t-tests were used to identify differences in messages 
(1) between male and female interviewers; (2) between graduate and 
undergraduate interviewers; (3) among students receiving an A, B, or C as 
^ the final course grade; and (4) among students in each of the three course 
sections. The major difference was that relationship comments occurred* 
more in all female dyads or in male interviewer-female interyiewee pairs. 
Tneji^sg^d-cher suggested that the interviewer role reduced the tendency for 
women tcynake relationship comments. 



■ Qu-squart analysis I'cvcalcd signifiam disiributional feiructur(;<'' 
obsencd message frccjucnacs differed significantly from rrcquencics 
expected by chancc^sAn ini^eraction matrix oraniededeni arid cohseqiJence * 
acts perinilled counUng message sequences. Chi-squarc tables compai"cd 
the obscr^■e|l frequcr^cies of sequenceb" wrlh e;i peeled frequencies- Expected 
frequertcies wxrc calculated from the imcr^iews' distributional stiAJcturc/ 

, Sequential structure was significantly greater'than distributional sti^jcture - 
for'all mi'ssage sequences. By examin^ng_the obser^'ed and expected 
sequential frequencies, the rc^^prcher produced a flow diagram oCiiiter^cw 
' message sequences. . s- 

^Notable obser^■afiOns ainiong the dismbutiorial and sequenti.M structure 

' ^ results were (1) inteniewcrs used closed more than open questions; 

• (2) inter^•iewe;I1; used ppinion more than fact questions v»ith the converse 
u\ie for intcr^iewecs; (3) a dyadie effect occurred with relationship acts 
uttered at similar fi[cfluencies by interviewers and interviewees; (4) a strong 
^pvraictivc tendency- characterized niesfu-ict^ jscquences; (5) less directive ' 
messagcs'promptcd specific responses; (6^ influence attcm'pLs often - 
appeared between less leaching messages; (7> iriter^•iC^we'rs often uttered 
dguble-barreled qucsfions't'^and (8) probps, a rarely used.message, stemed 
10 (jlicil personal and emotional respprt.S.cs. * 

Ouster analysis revialed four intcrviewe; methods, eachf xiistinguished 
by the iViessages interviewcfs-mo^ oft.en.Oscd in thirst, middle, and final 
thirds of the intemtws. The^c rxicthods.were labclW Moderately Directive, 
Moderately Nondircaive, Npn leading and Closcd.lCorresj|Ondjng 
" differences were found among messages of respondents to these interview 
methods ObserS-ations at)out interviewer methods included 

(1) nondirectivc methods stimulated tiie highest response quantity; 

(2) non leading methods prompted shor\jt!fsponses an dljpspon dent 
/liscomfort". (3) Qverjapport occurred in predominately closed in{er^'ieu's; 

■ aind (4) moderately directive methods resulted in a balance between 
general and specific responscis. ^ . . « 

These and other results were the bijsis for suggestions to interNiew 
instructors. An inter\iew communication model, denved fcom G^bner's 
pnor research, was also developed and illustrated. Silfe^esiipns Jor fu^re | 
' research on ini^niew cpmmunica^JpCf and methodologiJ^<'wa(6ss?TOnts 
concluded the research repQrt)<>- 



THE"C0MPA1^-VTIVF/EFFECTS-0F R&liSD.Oa AND , 
VAJtlF^-n' ON MtiSSAGE Rfsl EN nOiV- Order No. 8101203 

UPAStcFFL^NKM.'j., Ph D Univcrsi7y of Denver', mo. 2S3pp.^'\ 

Twpdistiiicl strategies have been consistently |uggested within the field 
of speech c(lmnJunication Joi»facilipting the 'retention' of in formatibn. The 
first strategy: t)ne,which Iras botft ^xphcity suggested, employs the cqncept 
of "Redundancy " The second stjatfgy, Ont^which has-been suggested more 
khplicitly, employs the concepj dt Varie;>^." 

The comparative effects of Redilndancy ancJA^ariety on mes'sage 
retention wiy^e investigated. The overall frarrrc>vork used to*explain the 
Redundancy and Variety concepts was infor^nation theory Redun;d^ncy 
was.described as a concept which introduces verjf little, if any. additional 
information beyonc^tht necessary core content Vanety was described as a 
concept which introduces additional, but Jelated, conteni/nformation into 
the message A ten-minute video-taped publicspcech on "The . » 

Environmental Proteaion Agency" was used for both conditFons of the 
independent vanable. The Redundancy condition was ope ration aliped 
through the use of direct repetition of thie core content of the speech The 
Variety condition was operationalized through the use of amplification of 
the core content Utyiistic aevices, sucn as analogies, numori quotations, ^ 
etc.). ' ' . 

* A second dependent variable, "Interest" in message content, was " 
included in the investigatrbn. Interest was indiftkd as an explanatory 
variable related to the dependent variable "Recall." The rationale for such 
an observation is based upon the theoretical statement in this study which 
purported a positive relationship between the amount of interest generated 
by message coni^rnt and the amount of informatiotp recalled. A^-item » 
interest scale was developed to meas.ure intere-st in message content Tf^ 
consp^ct validity check included orthogonal and oblique factor analyses, 
and accounted for 87.2% of the variance. The reliability coefficient was .92 
as measured by Cronbach's Alpha coefficient 

A main stud> and two replications ofiiiifi.^dy were condu^d. The ^ 
sample for the main study consisted of ^84 uno^jfgraduate students in 
speech communication. The samples for the two rejsjicauons consisted of 
rgraduaie business students and 36 undergraotMte sociology 
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students. ret>pcajvely. Sul>iccls were randoinly asjjigntd to one of thf .two 
conditions of the indcpcnder\t wiable (Rcdunda icy Cir Variety), and 
adrnii'iLS'tcred tlKrien'miQut'e'videb-taf e speech for the respective condition. 
Immediate and delayed scores for interest and retention wore observ<^d 
. immediately following.vidca'taped spccclv Delayed scorcs'for inti^rtst and 
retention wore obsc^^•cd qiio' week later. ] " " < 

.The statistics used ftV the tests of hjprot^ic.ses were a two- way analysisbf 
variance with repeated nieosiires aiid Pearson's Plodua-Monient 
Corielation.llie following results were observed: (1) the results did not 
support a diffcif^ntial effect .of Redundancy and Variety on rcaill; (2) real) 
differed significantly according to the time period fested (immediate and- ' 
delayed): (3) an interaction effect foF the Redundancy and Variety 
conditions with time was not'observed; (4) a moderate, but significant 
ccfrrclation between immediate interest in mess;ige content and immediate 
recall was obsencd; (5) the VaHetV condition produced significanti)) more . 
sclf-rj:ported interest in speech 'COJUent; and (6) imerest in message content 
wajS observ ed to decline significant^' over time. 

Two major conclusionywere drawn from the investigation First, 
Variety appears not to facilitate retention any better than Redundancy. This 
m\^h{ imply that a speaker may choose between twoct]ually effeaivc v 
si:-.tiL'L :cs. The second major conclusion, however, fs that Variety 
api)arcntJy impacts interest to a sij^n^ficantly greater degree than 
Redundant'. To the extent that this conclusion is gcncralizjble, it would be 
a speaker's advantage to use the Variei^ strategy thus accruing an 
additional benefit in terms of the interest generated by lhe''message. 



THE RKL\T10NSHIP 3ET\M:EN COMmUmC^TION MODES 
AND ACUIEVEMRNT OF DE.\F STUDENTS Order No. 8109886 

Nebe, Hen-ky JosSJph. Ed D University ofSquthem \fiisissippi, 1980. 
132pp. ^ 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine if relationships 
exist between dependent variables, academic ach.ieveqient (grade point 
average) and suca*ssfijl completion bf the program (ioc., graduation), and ' 
the independent variable, comnSfinication skills background A secondary 
purpose was to determine if relationships exist between the dependent 
variables, academic achievement and successful completion 8f the program, 
and the best we'ighted combination of the predictor variables of 
'communicagon skills background,. academiwhievement (reading and 
mathematics scores) at entry, intelligence quotients, degree of deafness, and 
sex. 

The^sample for this study consisted of 299 deaf students who enter£d 
the Regional Educational Ccnjerfor the Deaf(RECD) at Delgado College 
and completed at least one sernester, fr^m 1970^rough 1978. Twenty-two 
percent of these students received training in ofal communication 
instruction prior to ^'ntering the program. The remaining 78% received 
training in manual communicationtinstniction. - 

Step>visemulupld regression analysis indicated the follov-ing: 
(1) There is a significant relationship (;j = 0001) between grade point 
averages of deaf students and the best weighted composite of the prediaor 
variables = .118). (2), There is no ^ignific^t relationship (p = .570) 
between tl?e i^pe of oommunication skills training received by the deaf 
students pnot to entering postsecondary training and their grade point 
averages (Drop in = .001). (3) There is a signiffcant relation^itoCp = 
.001) between successful completion of a educational progmn by deaf 
students and the bestl^feigfited composite of all prediaor variablesXR5Q 

, = .092). (4) There is a significant relationship (p = .016) between me type 
of communication skills training received by deaf students prior to entering 
postsecondary training and successftjl completion of the educational 
program (E>rop in RSQ = .018) 

This study indicated that the deaf and hearing-impaired person can 
befiefit from a purposefiil and structured learning environment at a 
vocationally orientated 2-year community college, regardless of the extent 

/of the hearing and communication deficiencies. It indicated that success can 
De achieved also in stfme of the pursuits that were pre\iously afforded only 
to nonheaiing-impaired counterparts. 

The fiiidings of this study prompt certain recoijunendations as follows: 
(1) That Delgado College establish an advisory committee to ensure 
ongoing evaluation of program ser^^ces off'ered deaf students. (2) That 
Delgado College modify its admissions procedures to allow for added 
flexibility in the acceptance of deaf students. 
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THK )b;Fii;c:i iM:\i:ss of communica iiov^kills 

TRAIMNp. wn II UNDLRACHIKVING, LOW COMMtJXICATINC/ 
SECONDARY SCllOOl, STl-DKNTS AM) THKIR TKACHKUS.: 
- , . Order No. 8107624 

Rcx:ks, Thomas Gi okgi-, D ILd Thc}\]nn.\y!\\jrtui Statt Unmrary, 1980 
108pp. Adviser: Suinlcy B lUlLcr ' 

Evidence in tile professional lilciauirc yidiaHcs'th^in the schools there - 
is a lack of communication a^l^ng leachcr^i and siud'cnLS This seems to be « 
especially true where underachieving siudenLs are involved. Presently, there 
.is a movement to teacfi th(^ counselors' skills to the siudcnCsIn order lo 
enhance mental health in the schools The cxi.sicnce of Che problem 
mentioned above concunentJy with the new counseling approach suggests 
that a model nnglu be developed wherein teachers.and siudenLs are 
brought together in groups 19 leani 10 use the cotnmunicaiion skills 
acquired by counselors in their training. 

The purpose of this study was 10 iovcstigate whether improving 
interpersonal communications among teachprs and underachieving, low- 
^communicating smder^Ls through using a communications skills training 
model known as Relauonship Enhancement (RE) would caiise ] 
imprc^'cme[U in academic perfonamce. cjassrobm behavior, school 
attendance, and atiitu de toward school of thes'i students 

The subje'cLs selected for this study were sixty students in grades eight 
through twelve who were identified as low-communicaung underachiev/rs 
-In the second^sampling stage, "30 tnads were formed, each consisting oC^iwo 
students and teacher who nominated them. Then. 15 tnads were 
randomly assigned to the expen.nienta! treatmenb 
tnads^issigncd to the control ireamieni group In the! 
from each tliad in both the expermienLil anc 
randomly assigned to be trained v.-\[h his/her teachers 
cxpcrimcnLal tieatmcni or the control Lrc^iimcnL The r\ 
from each tnad in both the expenmenial and controhf^ 
received no actual ireaLmeni, but dependent vanable daiaj 
order to determine i^hcther the teachers' use^f skills wou!J 
generalized effea on them 

The expenmenial treatment group (iVBSf^^it^ighj^UrrreiTah 
skills training in aaivitics such^as empathic scspTTMing, ov^ ning and 
expressing feelings, mode switching, facilitating and problem sol\ ing. \ 
In^m\jctional mjethods included leader instruction, stills praaice. positlv^ 
reinforcement, and homework assignments. Skills practice was emphasized 
throughout the triining The control treatment^pups. referred to as 
Instructions Control (IC). m.ei once for a 45-minjie session Twenty 
minuses of this meeting werp devoied to free expression of feelings 
concerning the teacher stud'eni relanonships Another iwencv minutes were" 
devoted to insiruaion by the Icjder on the importance of communication, " 
and tojjncouraging cooperation for improvement^ The remainder of the 
time was devoted to clanficauon of expectations The treatment groups 
were Idd by three experienced trainers, including tjie investigator, who had 
beep trained in the RE skills 

Data from four dependent measures were collecied at pretest, postiest, 
and follow-up stages These dependent measures mclijded classroom rank, 
a Student Oa5;sTOom Behavior Scale, school ancndance, and a Student 
Albtude Scale 

An analysis of va'ria nee, combined v^ith a modified Bonferroni 
procedure, where appropriate, was employed to examine the data. 

Modified Relationship Enhancement training fpr teachers and their 
Jow-communicaiing. underachieving siudenLs appears to be an effective 
method for helping those sujdenis to improve their classroom behavior and 
school attendance School attendance of nonirained siudenLs paired with 
trained teachers also seems lo improve. ^ 

There were no significant findings v^ith regards to the other dependent 
variables in this study Additionally, even v^here the experimental 
treatment was apparentJy effective, there was a falling off in most instances 
of treatment effect dunngthe follow-up penod This indicates that the 
effects of prolonged, intensified treatment may/need to be investigated in 
the future. ' 
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VERBAL INTKRACn6N PATTERNS IN CUSSES WITH 

lEACIIKRS NMIO HAD PRESERVlCE TRAINWO IN THE USE 

OF IMlJiACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS COMPARED To' ^ 

THOSE NMTnOUT SUQI TRAINING ' Order No: 8027531 

Sm.Y.CHRmil:jANi/^>ii.D, TheUnnrrsiryofOklahomaAm 102pp 
Major Professdr; Geiit D. Shepherd > 

The design of this investigation wa.s to compare verbal interaction ^ ' 
behaviors in classrooms where teachers had preien ice tr;unir>g m 
mteracDon process analysis in Professional Semester II with' iho.se of 
teachers w-ho had no prescrvice tijiining in interJcuon process analysis The 
mieniof this mvesugation was to dQsoibe.and compare (1) verbal 
interacuon behavior paaems present; (2) pupil dassroom atutudes and ' 
(3) characiensuc teacher behaviors. - ' . • 

"^^^sfiplcforthisMudywasagroupofsiXteacherswhohadHrainingm 
in cracuoh process analysis'in Professional Semester II at'the Umversuy of 
OkJahomd, compared to a groyp of six teachers who had no such traimng 
consideration in matching wasgiven to number of yean of experience. ■ 
teaching assignment, age. sex, ai>d grade point average • ' 

Data colleaed mcluded a systenjaUc analysis of the vtrbal behaviors of 
teachers and pupils m a live obser^'a0on using the Verbal Interaction 
Category System. Each teacher completed the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Rclauonships Onenution - Behavior, and all pupils-completed the My Clsss 
Inventory. * , . . ^'^-^ 

Results indicated significant differences between the verbal interacuon 
patterns of classes where the ticacher had training m mieracuon process 
analysis, and the classes where the teacher had no such training. The trained 
teachers explained ryre, gave, fewer directions, accepted more pupil ideas 
and rejected fewer behaviors. Pupils in the c;lasses with ihelnuned teachar^ 
responded w^th moh broad answers and-initia'ied more talk to other pupils ; 
nie classes of trained teachers had more shon^lendes and less confusion 
than the dasses of untrained teach^. There were no significant differences' 
Detween the teachers regarding chahct^nsiic behaviors, and only one area 
of the pupil atotude inventory was significantly different for the two groups 
^Pupils in dasses with tead^rs noi trained in interacuon process analysis " 
perceived their dasses t^^e less competiiive than did the pupils in classes ' 
with teadiers who were trained Tbe verbal -'bdiaviots of the former ' 
t^rofessiorul Semester II teadiers^d ^leir ptipils.were found to be similar' 
10 those of teachers and pupils repohcd in previoiis saidies. 

HE EFFECT STL^^T TEACHERS WHO lUVE RECEIA'ED 
CONLMl'MCATION ^3LLS TJ^VIMNG HAVE ON HIEIR 
OjVSSROOM STUDENTS' NTRBXL BEIUVIORS 

^ Order No. 8108048 

Slay. Tana Slt, Ph D Texas A(L\f Unn^rsih', 1980 L20pp.- ^ 
Chairperson: Donald G Barker ^ 1 ' / 

The purpose of this study was to iiivesligate|(l) if student teachers' 
verbal behaviors change as a result of participation in b communication 
skills training program and (2) if class:oom'studehts'-\cTba] bpfaviors 
change as a result of th^ir student teachers' modifung their verbal behavior 
through a communication skills training program. 

To accomplis'ft the above purpose regular education classrooms -were 
observed before, dunng and after a group of student teachers received 
communication skills training There. were seven, third and fourth grade 
student teachers-vshose* classrooms wtre observed. The exp(!Wmenial group 
consisted of Lhree of those student teachers, and the coniiol had the 
remaining four There were 7^ classroom students whose fJtudeni teacher 
received training and lOS classroom students whose student teachei; did not 
receive training. 

The student teachers and the classroom students were compared on the 
follov^ing measures; (1) posiuve verbal responses of s:ude;«i teachers; 
(2) negative verbal responses of student teachers; (3) tot^-verbal responses 
of ^ludent teachers; (4) posinve verbal responses of da^ssroom srudents; 
(5) negative verbfl*responses of classroom students;*and (6) total verbal 
responses of classroom students. 

Student teachers who received communication skills training inaeased 
their positive Verbal benaviors-frfter the training. Student teachers w-ho 
received communicaiion skills training decreased'#ieir negative verbal 
behaviors after the training Classroom students w'hose teacher received 
communication skills training increased their positive verbal behaviors after, 
the training of their teacher. These changes were maintained after a four 
week follow-up period ' 

Although this study did not suggest a cause-effea relationship, it 
implies that some relatioaship exists between teacher and pupil 
communication. 



TllE LANGUAGES.OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CLASSROOM: A STUDY OF TEAQIER USE OF TllE NATIVE 
AND TARGET I^GUAGES FOR LIN<;i,nStlC AM) 
'COMMUNICATIVE FUNCHONS • Order No. 810^413 

Wino/IUrb\ra'Hammann.Pii.D. The Ohio State Vn>ver5iry\l^^0. ' 
312pp. Adviser: Profcssor.Gilbeit A. Jarvis ' ^ ^ 

Language use in the fojf ign languagc'dassipom is a criiiqil.variablc oT 
significant impoMancc and cx)mplcxily. The presence of two languages, 
native and target, iind the dual inslructional objectives oHinguistic and 
communicative competency create a unique educational setting, Systematic 
^ obscr\aiion of thfe language use variable in this setting can benefit 
* rfcscaLrchers. hiethbdologists. ancj teachers 

This ex post> facto snjdy validated the Linguistic/Commur\icaLive- 
Funciions Analysis System (L/C-FAS), an observatiomll-?;ystem developed 
by the researcher for describing teacher verbal behavior in the foreign 
language classroom Mt also investigated the possibility of relationships ■ 
'Uctween patterns of teacher native/target language use and presage 
variables pfcrUir)ing to teacher characteristics. The problem was to 
xletcrmine what kinds of foreign language teachers use what mix of 
native/target language for what purposes in the classroom. ? 

Two constructs, aitabgous to linguistic and commuhicauvc competence, 
were operationally definedto describe the purposes of teacher utterances 
I/n^mic /'Lncr/onj. constitute use of fanguaf:e for its own sake where the . 
intent is to focus pn the linguistic elements (phdnolog>'. morphology. 
s>'niax. lexicon) of the language. Teacher verbal bcha\iors associated with 
these ftinctjons arc Modeling. Cueing, and Reinforcing. Communicative 
■ !runcr/o/ty cortstitute'use of language to esublish conii;nunication where the 
intent is to focus on the content of the message being Conveyed. Teacher 
verbal behaviors are Structuring. Solidting. Responding, and Reacting as' 
identified oi' BcUack. ctal.i*. , * 

Research questions. Q) >Vhat patterns of target language use. in lerais 
of linguistic and conmiunicative Kinctions. do foreign language teachers 
ex'hibit in the das$foom? (2) What kinds of foreign language teachers, as 
identified by specific variables related to teacher formative experience 
training experiences, and properties are: (a) high, average, and low target 
language users; and (b) high. average, and low target language 

oommunicatori? (3) What attaides do foreign language teachers hold 
relative to the use of the native and target languages in the classroom'^ 

A series of three audiotape protocols of intact, scoond-year Spaiiish. 
classes, recorded at one-month intervals, was obtained fof 15 self-selected 
teachers in 11 public secondary schools. Systematically selected time 
segments of the protocols were analyzed-by trained coders using the five ^ 
levels (Funjrtion/Behavior/Contcni/Language/Duration) of the Protocol 
\Analysis Instrument (PA I). Inierratcr reliability cocf&denis of. 89. .85. and 
\83.werc obtained on enseal categories. Using the resulting profile of 
teacher talk, each of the 15 subjects was assigned to one of three levels 
(high, average, and low) of the two dependent variables of target language 
use and target language u se for communicative functions, A 48-itcm 
questionnaire provided data on the independent presage variables. The two 
sets of dat^ were subjected to analysis using chi square and one-way 
' analysis of variance4est5^ 

Results. (1) Nine patterns of target language use were identified in the 
Fu nctiori/Bchavior /Content categones. (2) Statistically significant 
relationships at th? .05 level were found for: (a) high target language user 
and- postgraduate travel or residence in target country, and (b) high target 
. language communicator and longer .teaching experience. Content was 
related to use of the target language by low and average target language 
communicators. (3) Subjects judged high target language use appropriate 
for six formula-type statements (Greetings. Praising. Routine Instructions) 
and average target language usefor eight activities including Disciplining. 
Culture, and Grammar. . , 

Recommendations for further study included the continued 
development of the L/C- FAS in presage-process and process-product 
studies to determine what other teacher characteristics may relate to 
patterns of target language use and to investigate what effect such patterns 
may have upon student performance in the target languag^ 

iBellack. et al. The Language of the Classroom. New York: Teachers 
College Press. Columbia University. 1966. 



nil: RtUTIONSHU> OF TlIE TEACHKR'S SELF- 
DISCLOSLRE/LNTIMACV TO TIlE LEARNERS 
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UVLNG CUSSES .Order No. 8U2275 
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Statement of the Problem. Thcpurposc of this study was to dctcntime 
l^vl'c^S' ' ^'"V °^^^^f:dLsclosurc on a class in se. and family* 

iving^ducation m terms of the attiiudes. knowledge, and self- disclosure of 
tnc learner 

The voluntao' study populaiion wasi^mposed of two studv 
groups: (1) professionals teachinj sex and family living; and (2) a student 
populauon wh,ch wa-s a mature of 179 graduate siudents. senior, juniors 
sophomores, and freshmen. The procedure for collecung the data was' ' 
conducted m two stages, a pre-test phase and a post-test phase. The prc-tcst 
phase was adniinuuered to the student population only. TTie post-te!^ phase 
. was adininistered to both the teachers and the students The data was 
gathered b> means of five inventones The results of the inveritones were 
then K)mpared by the use of the Pearson Product Moment Coriclauon and 
then by use of the stepwise multiple regression correlation The cfuenon 

r'^w/v'nulT'^.?^'"""^'"""''^'^°''°*^' Cntenonmeastlres: 
hILi^o o^'- ^""l"^"' dLsclosure and (d) teacher 

disclosure. (2) Research vanables: (a) knowledge, (b) attitude 
c student disclosure, (d) student perception of teacher disclosure, and 
(e> teacher disclosure. 

; Results anJ Conclusions The results of this stud\ indicate that teacher 
disclosure had definite effects onihesuccess of the learner KnowlSe 
scores were higher and there u-as a positive sH-ift.m attitude for the learners 
Ihe level of teacher disclosure which had ihb suongest effea was not clear 
This lack of clanty for the levelVteacher disclosure was linked to the 
stronger effect of the students' perception of the teacher s disclosure level 
The students percepuon of the teacher's disclosure level was often in 
conflict wiih teacher's self-perception of disclosure in that teachers in the 
high self-disclosing group believed themselves to be more self^disclosing 
then Uteir students perceived them to be. The teachers of the low self- 
diidosmg group believed themselves to be less disclosing then their 
students perceived t^em to be. These findings indicated students' 
percepuon of the teacher's disclqfure level also contribute to the learners 
success m a positive manner. Neither the sex of the students nor religious 
preference bore direct relationship to any of the r«ul;s^ 
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